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Bere und Hereafter. 


I can write no essay. Thirty years hence, perhaps, but not to- 
day. To all my follies let not thzs be added. Several simple, valua- 
ble thoughts on a subject quite complex and important; thoughts, 
perchance, getting their worth from very commonness. 

Entered at the academy, a student sincerely feels and says “ Here,” 
and from that very instant, even before his first recitation, thinks of 
Yale or Harvard under the dim guise of his “ Hereafter.” Graduated 
from the academy, we find him in the cars for New Haven or Cam- 
bridge, and now upon a scale, smaller but no less perfect, the same 
fact is true. At every mediate town, he inwardly remarks “ Here,” 
and thinks several hours ahead of his “ Hereafter,” the place of desti- 
nation. Entered at College, he experiences the same feeling, and 
through a vista of seven years, looks into the window of a lawyer’s 
office, at the bedside of some weak one, or over the heads of a crowded 
auditory, at himself in Pulpit. This his next “ Hereafter.” 

To what principle, now, shall we refer these visual lines of Hope, 
emanating from every college window, before, behind, from South to 
Divinity—reaching villages and cities in every State—intersecting 
almost everywhere, at almost every angle, and with almost every 
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velocity—the tangled network of Ambition in six hundred warm, young 
souls—covering the continent more completely than railway or elec- 
tric line ? 

They are the manifestations and proofs of an universal principle 
within the soul; a principle both destructive and formative, both help 
and clog, success and failure. In the matter of mere worldly success, 
I believe it leads to the latter rather than the former. It most cer- 
tainly does, if by failure we may understand our lack of realizing the 
fullest and most legitimate results of our ability. Thought, purpose, 
desire, are always ahead of genuine labor. The former calls for only 
so much exertion as a sluggard can easily put forth, in the interval of 
noon naps, without moving an inch. ‘The latter is the energetic 
avowal of that man who sees Life and Eternity one and the same. 

Workers are the only individuals who may reasonably hope, and 
rarely are their aspirations over-heated. ‘They work patiently and in- 
telligently. Bye and bye they learn the true guage of their strength 
and its largest possible rate of increase, and even then, if, in an en- 
thusiastic moment, they exaggerate it a little, they yet will never dis- 
tort their expectancy into superhuman and abnormal proportion. 
They paint a life-picture which would form but shading to our glaring 
portraiture. In every department of industry this may be predicated 
with surety, as a comprehensive rule, that the more we labor, the 
more rational and relative become our expectations. Mental and 
physical development necessarily reveal, in clear and well-defined 
light, the respective degrees of their power. The methodic gymnast 
will tell you, with considerable accuracy, how much he may expect to 
gain in physical power, within a certain period. He has faithful data, 
drawn from close observation upon past endeavor. Yet will he never 
overleap in hope the fixed limit of bodily tension. Though with a 
Winship he may press hard upon a ton, he will not picture himself 
dragging along an iron church by the steeple thereof. Men of toil, 
then, constitute the only class who have a right to look forward to a 
fair, and perhaps extraordinary future. They alone will form a ra- 
tional and legitimate estimate of their “ Hereafter.” 

In college, however, the case is quite reversed. The majority of 
us are unwarranted in anticipating a very powerful or peculiar life. 
For the proof of this fact, we are referred to the lives of alumni; 
lives of great respectability and influence, it is granted, but yet quite 
meagre and disproportionate when compared with what they ought to 
have been, and most of all so, when contrasted with that ideal which 
they had formed for themselves during their college course. Here 
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most surely the exception proves the rule. But not to call in exter- 
nal evidence. what is the complexion of our general college life ? 
Judging from that rightful principle alone, present deportment, what 
conclusion shall we, or rather must we draw? If the sum total of our 
future, be like that of our past career, the world need not look to us 
as the originators and guards of any popular reform. They need not 
expect other than that, in the quietude of a moderate life, we shall all 
be gathered to our graves. 

At this point I would not be misunderstood. The fault rests only 
in a lack of application. Brain enough there is. Head-works capable 
and furnished. Only no foreman. It is generally understood among 
the uneducated, and not perhaps without considerable good sense, 
that every one who enters upon a collegiate course, comes at the in- 
stance of discriminating friends, who see in him an ability which is 
at least slightly more than ordinary. “Scholarship and a cultured 
literary taste,” say they, “may be a pleasurable accompaniment of 
tailoring or boot-making, but little do we urge these graces as neces- 
sary qualifications. ‘To college for a profession not for a trade. To 
college those, who, of a superior order of mind, are meant for a higher 
employment, and this not to the disparagement of us tradesmen and 
merchants. Fools would we be to calumuiate ourselves.” The unan- 
imous averment of the world, and those who, by our lack of twenty- 
one, have the right to send us here, is that we are qualified by our 
intrinsic endowment, after seven years’ drill, to be of great blessing 
to the communities in which we shall reside. 

Three causes of this inactivity press upon our attention, The first, 
our excessive contemplation of others. Not that we can help looking at 
them. The mind must be conscious of some kind of excellence, exter- 
nal to itself, and wonderful wisdom is displayed in this aptitude. 
The best and quickest way of belittling a man is to keep his mind 
turned inward upon himself. Flatterers are more dangerous than as- 
sassins. Comparatively few men will have their lives endangered by 
the latter class. Nearly every man, by the honied poison of the for- 
mer. It is a common fact, that whenever a truly great man is thrown 
into their company, as soon as he perceives his neighborhood, he either 
quits or removes it. It is absolutely necessary, then, that we should 
direct our attention, to a certain extent, upon others. The only fear 
we may have, is that we shall be unable to determine the exact degree 
and manner of such regard. If we look not at all, we are self-swal- 
lowed. If we attend to them exclusively, we are absorbed wholly in 
them, and losing our own individuality, become the mere instrument 
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of their life, their retainers. Liveried, we drive them about and ex- 
hibit them. We are only ‘homines;’ they are ‘ viri,’ around whose 
persons we revolve submissive satellites, possessed in no degree of the 
checked enterprise of our brethren in the solar system, who have at 
the least, a little centrifugal force, and would rush off on their own 
responsibility, if they could. But we have at last no such impulse, 
and gradually, by mean passivity, lose that independence which we 
received at birth, until approaching nearer and nearer to our sun, we 
rush pell-mell to his surface, and ten chances to one, settle not upon 
the mountain-top of a virtue, as we had expected, but upon the pesti- 
lent bosom of a marsh, stagnant with vice and ingratitude, a profita- 
ble squatter to his solar majesty. Yet there we are, and must ever re- 
main, ultimately sharing in no degree that friendship which our regard 
for him should have merited. 

In scholarship and literary ability there are indeed those, within the 
college-pale, who should receive the respect and esteem of their fel- 
lows. Not a single one, however, who should exclusively command 
the thoughts or regard of any of us. We are all, even the best of 
us, under a preliminary and disciplinary course of instruction. We 
hardly are out of the limits of mental boyhood, and are only in the 
veal-period, as an English doctor expresses it. With respect to stu- 
dents and Israelites, it won’t do to worship calves. They would have 
made a golden oz, I sincerely believe, had they cared to spare the gold 
and undertake a largerjob. Yes, while we are worshipping, let us have 
the whole figure; worship a Milton, a Shakspeare, not a Sophomoric 
prize-man, who most of all, if he be reflective, feels himself to be a prose 
pigmy in comparison. Instead of wasting our time in thinking what 
some of our fellows are doing, what lightning rushes they are making, 
what faultless models of composition they produce, even in an hour’s 
mental ‘ bumming,’ let us have a higher pattern. I lingered of a 
summer evening at the doorway of an Indian wigwam. Far out over 
the sea which encircled the isle where he had lived for nearly a cen- 
tury, hung a cloudlet claspt in caresses of silver moonlight. In the 
converse of a single hour, a lesson was imparted, which should never 
be forgotten. I had asked him what lent his bow its strength and 
why he made his arrow so long. Pointing to that cloud, the aged 
Passamaquoddy replied, “ me make ’em for cloud.” Truly suggestive 
was the reply. Shooting at cloud or zenith, our arrow shall overcome 
the tree-top. 

With a firm hand, and a keen-edged knife, then, let us perform a 
most delicate act of self-surgery, and separate ourselves from others ; 
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living in the bonds of warm friendship and respect with them, but pro- 
posing no closer ties. Wzth them and yet not of them. 

A second cause consists in a false conception of the purport of col- 
legiate education, and indeed for this error there seems to be some- 
what of an excuse. The early period at which very many of us enter 
college is one characterized by very indefinite views of certain sub- 
jects. Among these is that of the relation existing between the early 
and later stages of life. In reality, the former portion should par- 
take more largely of hard labor and stern regimen than the latter. 
Then must there be that rough and painful inworking, which shall de- 
stroy many a favored conceit and joyous fancy—which shall contra- 
dict our self-judgment—which shall quite entirely change the consti- 
tution of the mind itself—wisely and rigvrously constraining it into 
channels of freest and most effectual activity. A working which we 
shall feel, as the weeks slip away. But the outward manifestations of 
inward power and aptness, are later. The ball is not fired until the 
cannon itself be first cast. College life, then, is the inmost, most rad- 
ical, corrective, and intense phase of human life. It should attach to 
itself all the sacredness and awful responsibility of the truest reforma- 
tion. .Into the hands of experienced masters we commit our minds. 
In four years shall those minds receive impress for eternity. Just 
what we make of ourselves while here, or just what we let be made of 
us, we shall, in the main, continue to be hereafter. Few however of 
us realize, in any adequate degree, the sanctity of this relationship. 
We look upon the time, in too many instances, as so many weeks or 
months through which we must avoid expulsion, studying enough 
for this purpose and no more. We ferget that each hour, relatively, 
may shape the character and issue of a whole week in the future. We 
come here to obtain, at the least possible exertion, a diploma, which 
may prove as a letter of recommendation for us, if we are obliged to 
seek any position in after life; or if there be no need of that, and we 
can live in ease, that our previous course here may cast a scholarly 
and liberal reputation upon us. That such is the result of a degree, 
we admit. A great help is it to a man to append A. B. to his name, 
or to have an envelope thus directed to him. But this is mere exter- 
nal gain. Trash it is in comparison with a well-ordered mind. So 
long as we dwell upon collegiate education as the means to the one, 
we must fail of appreciating its true import with reference to the other. 
Were we impressed, however, with the solemnity of mental devel- 
opment, in its relation to future success and happiness; could we feel 
ourselves as thus sporting with tragic issue, the hand would oftener 
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turn the leaf of the lexicon, and we should attain, at length, the dig- 
nity of true and earnest labor. 

The only remaining cause to which we can now allude, lies in our mis- 
conception of a failure in recitation. A rush, we will suppose, has its 
excellence abruptly displayed by an unequivocal fizzle, or a downright 
flunk. The seeming unfortunate desponds. That brilliant recital has 
made him believe what he should zot believe. It has, perhaps, confirmed 
his despair of ever reciting well. He feels that he must have some 
inward defect or inaptitude of mind which utterly precludes success. 
A very rash though common influence. But who may tell us that the 
former student has derived more benefit from the recitation than the 
latter? I will believe no fair and candid scholarship capable of cast- 
ing the accusing stone. If the poor reciter has devoted hard and pa- 
tient labor to the preparation of that lesson, and then by some un- 
toward circumstance has failed of giving a clear and satisfactory expo- 
sition of the result of that labor, what serious matter is it? The cri- 
terion of merit, by which alone a judgment of recitations, in their ef- 
fect upon the scholar, should be rated, is the degree of careful study 
which has been expended upon them. Many have left this college 
with a low appointment, who have derived more benefit from their ex- 
ertions than some who received high orations. Their internal im- 
provement has been greater. For this reason they have had a larger 
influence upon their world. They had been quiet and studious, un- 
marked by any scholarly grace, but silent labor stamped them nobly 
with its honest glory. No disparagement is here offered inactive gen- 
ius. I have but adverted to a fact too often overlooked by many of 
us, in our moments of despondency. 

A mere glance at the causes to which reference has been made, will 
reveal much for our encouragement. They are by no means essential 
or permanent in their nature, but are wholly transient and extrinsic. 
A resolute student will throw off the habits they have been inducing 
upon him. The noble and powerful countenances of great men, look- 
ing down upon him while at his labors; of men who once learned 
their alphabet but did not stop there; who tugged and wearied and 
resting toiled again, until a forceful culture compelled the slow ap- 
proval of an opposing world; an earnest, honorable sense of inward 
defect and of inward remedy too—these will be among the first influ- 
ences to lift him up out of that dishonorable and inert monotony which 
may have heretofore marked his life. 

Thus, imperfectly, have we seen the irrationality of that Hereafter 
which we paint for ourselves from the pigment of present laziness, and 
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have investigated several prominent causes of the inactivity which 
alone renders that picture unreasonable. May no one of us suppose 
then that that chasm of character which coldly divides our Real from 
our Ideal, may be overleapt in the twlinkling of an eye—that we shall 
hereafter come to the realization of our hope or purpose as uninter- 
ruptedly and easily as we do in mere thought. Pillars, walls, roof, 
are never automatic. Never will they spring, of their own accord, 
from the crude pile, into a Temple of Life. S$. C.D. 


——_e@e— 





Carlyle and His Religion. 


( Concluded.) 

Carlyle’s spirituat history is a realization of the palingenesia of his 
great German teacher—the process by which the soul is to rise above 
the objective and learn to satisfy itself with the subjective truths of 
its position ; in a word, the doctrine of self-sufficiency, the religion of 
self-righteousness. His strong, independent mind eagerly seized and 
pursued this philosophic plan of salvation. With a mournful interest 
we see him turn from the old Scotch Kirk of his forefathers, with its 
immutable God of the Bible and equally immutable articles of belief, 
to wander in that wild, enchanted desert of skepticism, where, one by 
one, the stars of his former faith go out, and his doubting, bewildered 
soul gropes blindly hither and thither for some new Calvary amid the 
fast gathering darkness of despair. With a painful disappointment, 
too, we perceive that he eounts as his deliverance, not a sense of vic- 
tory over but a mere consciousness of battle with the powers of unbe- 
lief, and that the spiritual world in which he finally rejoices boasts no 
higher deity than the God of pantheism, no truer revelation than the 
nobility of work, and no purer worship than a boundless admiration 
for heroic workers. “Truly,” to quote his own nervous, half-pro- 
phetic language, “a thinking man is the worst enemy the Prince of 
darkness can have. Every time such a one announces himself, I 
doubt not there runs a shudder through the nether empire, and new 
emissaries are trained with new tactics, to, if possible, entrap him, and 
hoodwink and handcuff him.” 
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Carlyle, however, considers his spiritual struggles and sorrows as a 
sort of forty-days’ temptation, necessary to the full development of 
his soul, and from which he emerged, purified through much suffering, 
disciplined by many conflicts, to commence his great apostolic work. 
With a fiery, Mahomet-like earnestness, he girded up his loins for his 
ministry, and forthwith proclaimed his gospel of, “Woe unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees.” He felt that his was not the age to utter 
glad tidings of peace, which should tickle men’s ears and be laid as a 
delightful unction to their consciences. He saw that the seeds of 
thought, sown by the encyelodedists and mechanical philosophers, had 
sprung up in an abundant harvest of skepticism and hypocrisy ; that 
literature was fast degenerating into a vanity fair, where literary 
hucksters displayed their wares and counted the gains therefrom ; 
that religion was too generally but a Sabbath-day garment, worn as a 
species of defense against the eternal horrors; that society was a 
mere imbroglio of frivolities and conventionalities, having for its god 
Mammon and its bible public opinion. He conceived that his genera- 
tion had become barren, unspiritual and idolatrous, and that it was 
for him to appear, like Schiller’s ideal artist, “not to delight it with 
his presence, but, dreadful as the son of Agamemnon, to purify it.” 
This consciousness of a great evil to oppose, and his authority to op- 
pose it, has to this day invested Carlyle with a singular power and 
energy. He speaks with the bold, startling vehemence of a prophet, 
fully convinced of the importance and thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of his divine calling. With his views of the nineteenth century, 
it is not strange that his writings should exhibit him chiefly as a re- 
former. He comes, indeed, as a genuine breaker of idols, armed like 
Thor with a thunder-hammer, and assailing with pitiless strokes the 
most venerable citadels of superstition and error. Whatever his heart 
acknowledges as false and inane, his strong arm is instantly uplifted 
to strike and dash in pieces. Every temple in which no longer the 
presence of Divinity abides, or the voice of true worship ascends, 
every creed which is no longer a living testament of men’s faith, but a 
dead formula of men’s words, is to him an abomination, fit only for 
the everlasting burning. 

In his fierce crusade against hypocrisy and cant, he denounces all 
forms, traditions, hearsays and opinions, everything, in fact, upon 
which the mind is inclined to fasten and acknowledge as ‘absolute 
truth. He believes in nothing but strong, earnest manhood, and to 
his mind all these are as filthy rags, which but defile and obscure the 
divine Image—a threadbare mantle with which an age, whose very 
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heart is diseased, and whose whole body is fast declining in paralysis 
and death, is striving to cover itself and conceal its deformities. 

Amid his frantic efforts to abolish what he calls the lifeless letter of 
religion, Carlyle, however, seizes every opportunity to enunciate what 
he believes to be the vital spirit of religion. He comes not only as a 
destroyer of old, but, to some extent, as a builder of new altars, 
though it must be acknowledged that both the inscription engraved 
and fire burned thereon are of a somewhat questionable character. 
The evangel that he proclaims, which is after all not so much a pe- 
culiar system of faith as detached passages of a peculiar revelation, 
is for the most part an anglicized version of the Goethean philosophy. 
He recognizes all religious beliefs as genuine, inasmuch as they have 
the great element of sincerity, but teaches that only by the union of the 
ethnic, philosophic and Christian can a complete religion be evolved. 

Though denying the absolute nature of truth, and the sufficiency of 
any formula of faith to endure for all ages, he strenuously insists upon 
man’s spiritual necessities, and his constant responsibility to an in- 
finite God. With prophetic earnestness he attests the awful signifi- 
cance of life as a brief moment snatched from eternity, fraught with 
high duties, encompassed with stern necessities, and determining to 
every man immortal destinies. 

With somewhat of apocalyptic splendor he unfolds the wonderful- 
ness of nature, with its deep-hidden, resistless forces, its many-voiced 
waters, and starry depths of immensity. With deep, sincere rever- 
ence, also, he alludes to that “ noblest Godlike form of man,” and that 
“worship of sorrow, whose temple, founded some eighteen centuries 
ago, now lies in ruins, overgrown with jungle, the habitation of dole- 
ful creatures ; nevertheless,” he continues, “in a low crypt, arched 
out of fallen fragments, thou findest the altar still there and its sacred 
lamp perennially burning.” Notwithstanding this and a few similar 
passages would hetoken a devout prostration of soul before the Author 
of our faith, yet we discover in his writings no recognition of the in- 
varnate life-word of God, no acceptance of the atoning sacrifice of 
Calvary. The sum total of Carlyle’s absolute belief may, we fear, be 
embodied in a single sentence— This transient existence, this changing 
universe, is a divine, inexplicable mystery. Exhorting the world to 
stifle its aspirations after more important truth, and recommending as 
an outlet to its devotional instincts, the adoration of heroes, he pro- 
claims this as the one immutable verity, and the end, therefore, of all 
spiritual excellence. 

We can not close this imperfect sketch of Carlyle’s religious growth 
VOL, XXVIII. 37 
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and opinions without adverting in a few words to his present position 
as a religious teacher. That the influence of his writings is great, 
almost unexampled in the history of modern literature, must be ac- 
knowledged. Although their furious attacks upon received forms and 
doctrines have alienated nearly all believers in the Christian revela- 
tion and the established systems of philanthropy, yet their peculiar 
depth of insight, their vivid paintings of character, their earnest plead- 
ings for the spiritual, and fearless denunciations of all insincerity and 
epicurian morality, have made them read and admired, if not accepted 
by men of all sects and conditions. ‘Their glowing thoughts have al- 
ready burned themselves like living coals into the very heart of our 
literature, while their bold, vehement utterances are fast becoming 
the inspiration and the watch-words of nearly every class of modern 
progressionists. 

Notwithstanding all this, we believe that the Jupiter Tonans of 
Chelsea occupies but a temporary throne. His thunder-bolts have 
been skillfully forged and hurled with terrible promiscuousness, but 
be it remembered that the crown is decreed, not to the destroyer but 
to the reformer and upbuilder. If Carlyle would become a teacher of 
the nineteenth Christian century, he must present us a nobler mandate 
than “ work thou in well-doing,” a sublimer life-song than Goethe’s 
“* Mason Lodge,” a more satisfactory creed than that which wrings 
from the soul of the Laureate-doubter the bitter confession— 


“T falter where I firmly trod, 

And, tolling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God, 
I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


Carlyle’s Gospel of Negation, with its sincerities, chivalries, immensi- 
ties and eternities, may do much to strengthen and enforce, but can 
never supersede that ampler, holier, and “‘ more sure word of proph- 
ecy.” While his influence may prove pernicious to those who have 
never experiened that higher knowledge which he refuses to recognize, 
it can not in the least undermine the true spirit of Christianity, which 
rises far above the clouds that limit his vision, to that serene region 
where doubt is lost in triumphant faith, and all is glorious with the 
rays of the Sun of righteousness. W. W. B. 
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THE DeFOREST PRIZE ORATION. 


Loyalty to the State and Allegiance to an Individual 
Compared. 


BY LEANDER TROWBRIDGE CHAMBERLAIN, WEST BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


ANALYSIS. 


I, Origin and true conception of Loyalty to the State. 
II. Origin and nature of Allegiance to an individual. 
III. Adaptation of each to the wants of a progressive Civilization. 
(a) As shown by speculative analysis. 
(b) As illustrated by History. 
IV. Power of each in National Crises. 
(a) Decline in Patriotism and Public Spirit. 
(b) Resistance to oppressive Government. 
(c) Factious conspiracy and rebellion. 
(d) Attacks of foreign power. 
V. Allegiance to an individual not an essential element in a permanent and pros- 
perous State. 


ORATION. 


Tue nature of man is the foundation of the State. Antagonisms 
which lie at the very basis of our being, rise by a Divine appointment 
to find in social and political order their harmony and natural working 
Man commences his rational existence with an individual character 
which he can by no possibility lay aside. Intellectual and moral per- 
sonality is his distinctive honor. But not less essentially is man a 
social being. His instincts and his necessities, forbid isolation. And 
thus because he cannot forego his personality, yet must remain in in- 
timate relationship with men free and responsible like himself, there 
arises the necessity of mutual restraints. The liberty of each must 
be made consistent with the equal freedom of all. In this natural, 
inevitable relation of rational beings is involved a recognition of Rights. 
The individual, retaining his preferences and independent will, demands, 
with an instinctive sense of fairness, that these be subjected to limita- 
tion only so far as the Public welfare actually requires. The Public 
welfare in its turn demands that, thus far, the individual surrender at 
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once his personal claims. This earliest conception of an organized 
community—this jural society—is the incipient State. Its generic 
idea is civil rights ; its basis is Justice. 

To carry, now, the State from potentiality into actual fact, rights 
must not only be recognized but enforced, and justice must be enacted 
into law. The State, then, always means Government. Not neces- 
sarily this or that specific organization, for individual governments 
may cease to embody the State; but all governments whose bond is 
law and whose end is the protection of rights. 

Loyalty to the State, therefore, is not devotion to a mere abstraction 
but to government and established order. And yet loyalty is nota 
blind submission but a law-abiding fidelity. It is not servitude but 
obedience. The word itself interprets the service it requires. It has 
come down through all its perversions to tell us of the old Anglo- 
Norman /oi or Jaw, and to find again its truest use in the cause of con- 
stitutional freedom. 

There is, however, another theory of political society offering a 
different centre of attachment and a different bond of union. It is 
proposed to make an individual the object of the citizens’ allegiance. 
The doctrine of Allegiance to an individual is derived originally from 
personal attachment. It lays the foundation of government in the 
admiring reverence which the possession of superior power or worth 
instinctively awakens in the human soul. The rights of subjects are, 
indeed, to be protected—for no society can exist for a moment which 
does not recognize some principle of justice—but this is to be secured 
by entrusting them to the care of the sovereign. By many links, or 
by one, each member of the State is bound in fealty to his person. 

If we trace the adaptation of these two theories to the wants of a 
progressive civilization, we shall find the law of their divergence ap- 
pearing in unmistakable distinctness. There may be indefinite blendings 
in their successive development, yet in their culmination they stand 
forth as the characteristics of separate periods in the great system of 
progress. 

The age in which a people is emerging from the darkness of barba- 
rism is universally an age of struggle and unrest. The awakening 
forces are, moreover, isolated and conflicting. The imperative neces- 
sity in this initiatory period is evidently some controlling power which 
shall turn anarchy into recognized system. Authority and obedience 
are felt to be the safeguards of society. In a civilization thus rudi- 
mentary, these essential elements are supplied in the superiority which 
distinguishes certain individuals. Here are the natural centres, around 
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which the social and political chaos may crystallize into growing order. 
Restraint by naked force is better than the absence of all control. 
But such personal Allegiance of the weak to the strong, of the inferior 
to the superior, is plainly of a more exalted nature than obedience to 
mere power. It has within it something of that higher element which 
servitude itself cannot wholly destroy. And yet, even in this earliest 
stage, the radical evils of the system are apparent. In its theory it 
commits the grave mistake of confounding personal and political rights, 
while thus to elevate an individual to a well-nigh irresponsible, though 
petty, sovereignty, is practically to allow ambition to fortify its power, 
until it may compel an Allegiance it no longer deserves. 

But civilization cannot stop with local order. The Nation, in its in- 
tegrity and organic distinctness, is absolutely essential. To meet 
this necessity the sphere of Allegiance is proportionately expanded. 
By a gradation of oaths and tenures the whole political society is 
bound to ove individual. There is now a national system, yet in 
reality disjointed and insecure. Under the external unity there is vir- 
tual disintegration. 'To correct this final mischief the sovereign may 
receive from all his subjects an oath of direct Allegiance. Yet the 
hazards of the system have increased with its simplicity. Let a de- 
parture by the sovereign from his plighted faith, or death, annul the 
compact, and there is no power to preserve the coherence and unity of 
the State. The prize of supremacy is again thrown open to the fierce 
competition of personal popularity and personal power. 

If, however, we have mistaken the nature of fealty ; if the obligation 
be not thus voluntary, but there exist an original Allegiance due from 
every subject to his hereditary sovereign—an Allegiance which no 
change of time or circumstances can revoke—then, from a loose asso- 
ciation the national polity becomes a despotic centralism. Civil Lib- 
erty is turned to ghastly derision, and the right of resistance, which 
before might become a veto upon the very existence of government, 
is now utterly destroyed. 

When, therefore, society is contending with the lawlessness of bar- 
barism, or an unenlightened nation is learning by painful experience 
the nature and practice of self-government, the doctrine of Allegiance 
finds its adaptation and value. But Christianity and a better civiliza- 
tion, rising to a loftier conception of the character and mission of the 

State, will seek for it a broader foundation and a more enduring bond. 
Allegiance with its chivalrous associations may linger to supplement 
and adorn, but its ruling power will be transferred to other forces. 
If we turn, now, to Loyalty to the State, we find its recognition, as 
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an intelligent principle of action, to be the mark of a progress in which 
political organization has already become a familiar experience, and 
the impulse of feeling has been subjected to philosophy and reason. 
While from the elemental strife of the social forces there has arisen a 
higher civilization, there has, also, been gradually evolved the idea of 
the State in its true jural character—that sovereign authority whose 
command is law, aud whose function is the maintenance of order and 
civil rights. That which in Allegiance was the unconscious or dimly 
apprehended desire has now become the grand, central purpose. There 
may still be attachment to a person and reverence for an office, but 
these are now the accessories of a mightier power—loyalty to that 
idea of which the person is only a minister and the office a type. 

The two prime conditions on which civilization itself depends are 
individual and social well-being. That political principle, therefore, 
which is destined to co-exist with the mareh of human progress must 
vindicate its subservience to these fundamental interests. But the 
very corner-stone on which Loyalty rests the validity of its claims is 
the worth of the individual. It teaches that for the welfare of the in- 
dividual soul, governments have their being ; that for this laws are 
framed and armed with penal power. It bids the citizen remember 
that it is because he has rights that the State exists. Yet thus exalt- 
ing man above the institutions of society it hinges their rightful 
authority upon no mere choice or compact. The State is seen to de- 
rive its inalienable sanction from the primal law of man’s organization 
and life. It is seen to be a practical necessity ; and not only a practi- 
cal necessity but a divine provision. Loyalty is, indeed, voluntary, 
yet the obligation is imperative. While, then, the nobility of man is 
the central thought, it is made no destructive theory but the inspira- 
tion of social progress. On the foundation of human rights is built a 
government pure and energetic—a State whose activities are blended 
in that organic union which is the last perfection of strength. 

That such is the essential relation between civilization and the con- 
trasted principles of Loyalty to the State and Allegiance to an in- 
dividual, appears as the verdict not only of speculative analysis, but 
of universal history. The legends of early Greece afford us glimpses 
of a society in which the Hellenic tribes were gathered about a few 
central personalities, with no bond of government save attachment to 
their chiefs. But all that wondrous civilization succeeding the Heroic 
age was marked by devotion to the State, though in the impetuous 
temperament of the Greek it appeared, at times, less a principle than an 
instinct and passion. In the days of the Roman Republic the highest 
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oath of fidelity was to the Senate ” Roman people. It was not un- 
til under the Empire public liberty had been destroyed and the na- 
tional virtue corrupted, that Allegiance was to the Emperor alone. 
Rome bequeathed the principle to her savage conquerors. It found 
its way to the forests of Germany and the North. It crossed with 
the Saxons to England. But when its painful discipline had reduced 
society to coherent order, it everywhere gave way for Loyalty to that 
State which, under its auspices, had grown into visible distinctness. 
But while such is the final teaching of history, it is yet needful 
to remember that the development of the national life is neither ideally 
complete nor attained by an undisturbed advancement. The path to 
perfect civilization is ever through revolutions and reverses, through 
inward trials and outward conflicts. It is necessary, then, that in 
these inevitable crises, the principle which is made the foundation of 
political faith shall, at once, possess a regulative and inspiring power. 
Among the decisive stages of the national existence is that period 
when a mercenary avarice, or a sensuous refinement, has succeeded to 
the simplicity, the intellectual and moral earnestness, of an earlier era. 
In the clear vision of the patriot it is seen to be a crisis whose issues 
are momentous as the national existence itself. To what shall he ap- 
peal to arrest the fatal decline? What re-invigorating power can re- 
store arterial freshness to the currents of political life? Is it Allegi- 
giance to an individual? The imperative necessity is rather a return 
of that genuine public spirit which shall banish factious strife and re- 
create the nation in fidelity to the public welfare. You remember 
that when Demosthenes, in the midst of corruption and decline, was 
pleading for the salvation of Greece, his inspired appeal was to no 
sentiment of attachment to persons, but to that loyalty to the State, 
that love of country, which might not only have vanquished Phillip, 
but restored the fountains of political virtue to their earlier purity. 
The crisis, however, may present itself in a different character. 
Government, under all its forms, is the repository of actual power. 
It has thus a natural tendency to seek to extend its supremacy to the 
extremest limit. If, now, this tendency be allowed to culminate in 
oppression, it will be met, in the last resort, by a resistance whose 
weapon is force and whose law is necessity. The conflict may be 
delayed, yet its coming is inevitable. And when it comes there is but 
one principle which can save revolution from becoming anarchy and 
lawless revenge. Allegiance to an individual at such an hour of de- 
cisive struggle has lost its controlling power. The sovereign who 
was the acknowledged embodiment of government is now himself on 
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trial. In the fictions of courtly lawyers he may be incapable of doing 
or thinking wrong; but Justice pronounces him a tyrant. He may 
point to statutes which place him above the tribunals of law; yet the 
public will arraigns him at its bar. In the moment of fiercest excite- 
ment society is thus compelled to abandon its cherished theories. 
But let a people have incorporated the teachings of Loyalty into their 
daily life ; let them have learned in the great school of free citizenship 
the two-fold lesson of obedience and liberty, order and rights, justice 
and government; and though oppression be overthrown, the foundation 
of legitimate authority remains unshaken. It was under the Empire 
that the doctrine of Allegiance was made a living power, yet the Ro- 
mans expelled Tarquin, murdered Cesar, and made the destruction of 
tyrants an offering sacred to the gods. It was there the wild impulse 
of outraged humanity, caring less for future guaranties than the satis- 
faction of present fury. 

If we turn from Roman to English history, we find the enun- 
ciation of that higher principle which through revolution and conflict 
has won the triumphs of enduring freedom. When on the banks of 
the Runnymede the fearless barons met Royalty face to face, and 
wrested from its reluctant grasp the Great Charter of English liberty, 
they acted in the strength of a Loyalty to justice and the State, com- 
pared with which personal Allegiance was weak and ephemeral. And 
what is the great lesson taught in that section of English history 
which bears the impress of the Puritan mind? Amidst much that 
was excessive and cruel in that bitter contest, Loyalty to the State 
achieved the victory of popular rights against oppressive power, vin- 
dicating its own supremacy as a principle mighty and abiding, plant- 
ing itself ineradicably in the very heart of the Anglo-Saxon race. An 
insolent Sovereign could spurn the great religious Poet of his age as 
“a blind adder spitting his venom on the sacred person of the king ;” 
but how have the ages since turned with delight from the muttering 
of Charles Stuart and prerogative, to the grand harmony of Milton and 
Loyal freedom ! 

If, again, instead of injustice and oppression on the part of a gov- 
ernment, disappointed ambition should excite conspiracy against its 
beneficent control, what power shall be invoked to restore the national 
supremacy? What but that Loyalty to the State which is the mortal 
enemy of sedition, and pledged forever to its utter overthrow. Alle- 
giance to an individual, may summon its forces for the speedy and tri- 
umphant vindication of the sovereign’s insulted honor. But when 
this chivalrous confidence has met defeat; when conspiracy has grown 
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to rebellion, and rebellion well-nigh to successful revolution ; when the 
public mind is filled with anxious forebodings, there is need of some 
stronger, more steadfast purpose, to sustain the long agony of the 
fearful crisis. Waken now that Loyalty, which in defense of the State 
counts treasure but dross and life itself a trifling sacrifice; which in 
the contest with treason knows no possibility of compromise or sur- 
render; and though the struggle be protracted and severe, rightful 
authority will reassert its beneficent control. 

And yet the danger to the State may come from no internal cause. 
The imminent and decisive crisis may be the attempt of foreign am- 
bition to extend its conquests. A delicately adjusted ‘Balance of 
Power’ may do much to prevent encroachments on a nation’s integrity, 
yet there must be at the deep centre of the national life a motive- 
power which no disaster can overcome. That there is the possibility 
of such a power, history bears abundant proof. Poland, so long worn 
and wasted by all the engines of despotism, is still Poland. Hungary, 
through ages of disappointed endeavor, is yet biding her time, and 
Italy, after six centuries of misrule, is taking her place among the 
nations of the earth. What, now, has been the nature of this undy- 
ing inspiration? Has it been a fond dream of the supremacy brought 
back to some royal line? Has it not rather been the prompting of 
devotion to the sacred cause of Right, of Freedom, of the State. Be- 
yond question, it was this lofty purpose which, in earlier times, out of 
disunited fragments, made Greece a rock of adamant to check the tide 
of Persian conquest, and, in later days, diked Holland from the ocean, 
to set it in triumphant defiance against the mightiest sovereign of Eu- 
rope. Thus, while other agencies have had their influence in sus- 
taining the great crises of national development, Loyalty to the State 
has been the dominant power. This has been at the center, “ stirring 
like a force and beating like a pulse.” 

If we have rightly apprehended the nature and adaptations of 
the forces under review, we must conclude that to the final perma- 
nence and prosperity of the State, Allegiance to an individual is not 
an essential requisite. There is a certain dazzling charm in the 
theory which contemplates perfected society as rising, in orderly gra- 
dation, from the base of ignorant labor to the “ Corinthian Capital” of 
aristocratic refinement, and this as but a magnificent column on which 
Royalty may rest its grandeur and its power. To minds accustomed 
to such associations it may be a pleasing illusion to regard an individ- 
ual as the embodiment of the State. It is, indeed, in accordance with 
a law of man’s nature, that sentiments of attachment and reverence 
VOL. XXVIII. 38 
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should gather about his person. For symbols which appeal with vivid 
distinctness to the imagination and the sight, are a power to which man- 
kind is never insensible. But when the symbol is mistaken for the reality, 
when the sign puts itself in the place of the thing signified, it becomes 
a hindrance and an evil. That faith which, under all circumstances, 
and at all times, abides in living, creative power, must rest on the 
naked, original truth. The age is past in which government can hope 
to rule by forms and traditions. If we pierce to the seat of England’s 
boasted strength, we shall find it not in Allegiance to a sovereign who 
governs only by a virtual pledge not to govern, but in that public vir- 
tue and intelligence which, tolerating ancient customs, look beyond 
them to the great ends of individual and social well-being. 

Remove Allegiance to an individual, and is there nothing to engage 
the affections on the part of the commonwealth? Rather let law be- 
come enacted justice ; let government be the reflection of the enlight- 
ened will and collective wisdom of the people; let the State rise to 
that sublime ideal whose only possible embodiment is in institutions 
for the public welfare; and Loyalty will encompass it with a devotion 
which no sacrifice can appal and no power resist. This is the still 
central fire, which warms into fruitful life the germs of patriotism and 
public spirit. This is the dynamic force which, rising to new power 
with each advance of Christian civilization, gives to the State organic 
stability for permanence and vitality for growth. 

And thus it is that our modern political science, gathering wisdom 
from the experience of ages, comes back at last to the teaching of an- 
cient philosophy, and takes again for its inspiring motto, “ Principes 
mortales. Respublica eterna.” 
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College Customs. 


Acapemic life, with its hearty overflow of youthful spirits, its fre- 
quent eras, and its constant demands for recreation, must always be 
rich with peculiar usages and conventionalities. A college destitute 
of customs is as much an impossibility as a nation without traditions, 
dialect, or holidays. 
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What are the conditions of student life which determine the growth 
and character of these usages? Four are prominent : 


1. The shifting nature of College Society ; 

2. The youthfulness of its members ; 

3. The tendency toward intense reaction from studious confinement; 
4. Morality, and regard for the comfort of the community. 

1. To the constant change of relative position among the members 
of college society and the frequent renewal of the whole, is due in 
part that tenacity of custom proverbial among students. When the 
peculiar exigency of some academic era has begotten what seems to 
be an appropriate observance, this appeals to the next class arriving 
at the same era with the double force of an attractive occasion and of 
loyalty to established precedent. No set of men goes twice through 
the same experience, but each is hurried on to meet the pleasures and 
disappointments still in the future. So it happens that long after a 
custom has grown wearisome to the towns-people by frequent repeti- 
tion, it is still fresh and novel to the participants, who are stimulated 
to keep it alive by loyalty, curiosity and expectation. Go into any 
College town and you shall hear ancient spinsters and dyspeptic 
householders wondering “why those silly students will repeat over 
and over again the same old jokes and ceremonies which we used to 
hear when young.” And if jealousy or ill-will toward the students 
be prevalent in the town, this shallow prejudice against their customs 
will take the form of complaints of disturbance and vinegary protests 
against their continuance. It is therefore to be expected that what- 
ever usages may arise in College, there will be some complaint and a 
great deal of disgust about them among the towns-people. 

But the better class, even of such, will always take into considera- 
tion the second and third conditions of student-life—youthfulness ; 
and the intensity of a student’s reaction from study. A recent writer 
in this Magazine, inveighing against Yale customs, has totally ignored 
hoth these considerations. When a nervous Burgher forgets that he 
was once a boy, we remember his infirmity and are silent, but when 
a young man seems to court such senility of sympathy and opinion, 
we cannot refrain from expressing our astonishment. It is not only 
true that “ Boys will be boys,” but that boys ought to be boys, and 
any process which seeks to transform them into “grave and reverend 
Senators” before their time, not only must fail, but ought to fail. 
Freedom to make a fool of one’s self is just as normal and necessary 
part of a boy’s training as compulsion to study, and if either must be 
left off, it had better be the latter. To attempt to reason against the 
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fun of any species of amusement, shows an entire misconception of the 
It is like trying to kill a musquito with a 
siege-gun, or disprove a conundrum by logarithms. 
ceptions of pleasure are ultimate and there is no appeal from them. 
When any Yale custom ceases to be agreeable it will die without help 
from “ M.” and until then no arguments will kill it. 
jollity is the spontaneous, natural, and necessary manifestation of 
youthful reaction from study, it ought to be tolerated as one of the 
incidents of the location of a college here, just as the smell of a gas- 
factory, or the noise of a rolling-mill are tolerated.* 

We have reason to believe that the more thoughtful and worthy 
citizens of New Haven do make these reasonable allowances for stu- 
dents. Many of them would be glad to see the college removed, but 
while it remains would permit the students all proper indulgences. 
They regret to have them excluded from the Green, their former 
play-ground, and they regret the restraints which other citizens are 
constantly persuading the Faculty to make. 
public exercises and noisy fun are the negation of private carousals 
and secret vice, and they prefer “Jubilees” to brothels, and “ Pow- 
They see that in spite of these grim and 
quaint customs, the moral tone of College is higher than it was years 
ago, and that morality is a controlling influence in all public perform- 
ances. And they are willing to sacrifice some of their comfort occa- 
sionally to the reasonable freedom and moral well-being of these guests 


nature and use of logic. 


Wows ” to dram-shops. 


of the city. 


On the other hand, they have a right to demand, and they do de- 
mand, that the Fourth condition alluded to in the beginning of this 
Let the students refrain from immorality 
and malicious mischief, and they will keep the indulgent sympathy of 
the best citizens. But when any so-called custom wantonly outrages 
their rights of property, or the laws of decency, they are justly in- 
censed. ‘The paltry and laborious folly of stealing gates and signs is 
of this sort, totally inexcusable and unworthy of any man of honor. 
The crime of “ hazing’? Freshmen is also of this kind. I call it a 
crime, for no milder epithet can be applied to a practise which is ma- 
lignant in its spirit, brutal in its design, cowardly in its manner, and 


article be duly observed. 


One’s own per- 


Since boisterous 


They know well that 








* It would be well for the keepers of a certain Hotel, who have made complaints 
against the annual noise of Pow-Wow, to remember that their bar-room is toler- 
ated by the citizens as incidental to a Tavern, though kept in defiance of the law and 
of public morals, and hereafter to exercise more liberality toward mere inconveniences 
arising from our beneficent and venerable University. 
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indecent in its operation. Those who are guilty not only of commit- 
ting it themselves, but of contributing to make it perpetual, by giving 
it the sanction of class custom,” ought, if caught, to be handed over 
to the civil authorities, to be dealt with according to the full rigor of 
Municipal Law. Lenity in such cases is not mercy but weakness. 

It is because the real customs of Yale are not radically objectiona- 
ble that we hope to see them continued and improved, year by year, 
with such modifications as ingenuity may suggest and good sense ap- 
prove. Whoever asserts that “ Pow-Wow is a synonym for Barba- 
rism, and Biennial Jubilee for Drunkenness,” reveals by the remark 
either the infantile freshness of his College experience, or an aptitude 
at seeing evil in everything, which is far from creditable to his moral 
intuitions. “To the pure all things are pure,” and if “ M.” is the ex- 
emplary youth we fondly hope, we are sure that he must have derived 
his information from men who saw through eyes either bloated with 
impurity, or half-closed with official blindness. 

As the presumption is always in favor of an established custom, it 
would be yielding quite too much to admit that “ M’s ” unsupported 
assertions, contrary to observation and experience, are strong enough 
to call for a vindication of the usages attacked. Yet it may be well, 
for other reasons, to show briefly their nature and objects. 

Pow-Wow is a torch-light masquerade and procession to express 
the joy of a class at the termination of its Freshman year. That it 
does not occur at the exact time of such termination, even if it were 
undeniably true, would prove nothing against its propriety. Do we 
not often celebrate our National Birth-day on the Fifth of July? 
But Presentation day is the most appropriate time for such a celebra- 
tion. The College course is not quite four years long, and the defi- 
ciency should be reckoned in the first year which is the least pleasant, 
rather than in the last year which is the most so. The Seniors, on 
Presentation day, listen to farewell addresses and attend the Alumni 
Dinner, and the other classes are then all advanced to superior seats 
in Chapel, showing that in the judgment of the Faculty the new rank 
is already attained. At this time the Secret Societies initiate their 
new members, and the Literary Societies begin their campaigns. All 
the responsibilities of Sophomore life come then upon the Freshman, 
while during Commencement week there is no sign of any transition 

and no proper time for such a performance as Pow-Wow. 

Presentation day is therefore the proper occasion for holding this 
féte, which essentially consists in fancy dresses, good music, witty 

speeches, torches, and serenades. The din of horns is not an integral 
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part, but has been adopted to drown out the interruptions of the Jun- 
iors. If the police or the Faculty, instead of stopping Pow-Wow, 
would discourage these, interruptions, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent this celebration from being the most amusing, unique and at- 
tractive annual occasion in any college on this side of the Atlantic. 

Biennial Jubilee is an excursion and dinner in the country, by the 
new Junior Class, to celebrate the completion of its first Biennial 
Examination. Music, speeches, songs, pipes, and lemonade, contribute 
to make the occasion one of unrestrained jollity and unmingled satis. 
faction. The savage virtue which is “obliged to confess that this is 
bad,” because of a rare instance of over-drinking in connection with it, 
is of the same style as that which prohibits music and dancing as 
works of the devil, because they are sometimes abused. Drinking is 
not only no part of the Jubilee, but is to a very great extent prevented 
by it. Many a fellow who is ashamed to lose his self-control ona 
public excursion with his classmates, would, if there were no such 
occasion, celebrate the close of Biennial by a day of unrestrained li- 
cense in the worst places. The writer has resided in New Haven for 
nearly a quarter of a century, has witnessed many Pow-Wows and 
Jubilees, and he fully believes that on these occasions not half as 
many of the participators have indulged in drinking or other dissipa- 
tion, as would have done so had no celebration occurred. 

And this is to his mind a conclusive reason why these castoms 
should be retained until better ones shall not only be suggested, but 
be fairly in the way of success and continuance. The real Devil of 
College life is not he that comes in the garb of an imp with hideous 
horns, but the figure of a smiling strumpet holding in her hand the 
wine bowl. Every restraint put upon the open, demonstrative, and 
boisterous jollifications of students, every outlet of harmless fun closed, 
is another door opened into the dens of pollution and the vestibules of 
Hell. Gratified parents have told us with joy in every feature, how 
nicely the Harvard Students behave ; that the “ gentlemen ” there go 
to recitation in kid-gloves, and address each other as “ Mr.,” and never 
collect in groups, and all that; but if they could once see the other 
side of the picture, they would be glad to welcome back the good old 
days of boisterous merry-making and athletic sports and broken shins 
and “ barbaric”’ virtue. 

And now a word to the Faculty. We do not expect to enlighten 
these gentlemen on the subject of College government, for they are 
older, wiser, and better men than we. But we would have them know 
how many of the students feel respecting the gradual changes going 
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on in College discipline, that they may be better able to meet those 
thoughts and feelings as Christian gentlemen as well as College offi- 
cers. We have at heart, as truly as they, the interests at Yale of 
sound scholarship and manly virtue, and we cannot feel that those in- 
terests will be advanced by the multiplication of such restraints as 
are being thrown around every avenue of college life. One of the 
most important principles of parental government is “ judicious neg- 
lect.” When a boy comes toward manhood it first irritates and then 
destroys his self-respect to be continually coming in contact with re- 
quirements which, if unasserted, courtesy would have taught him to 
observe, but being thrust against him pride prompts him to violate. 
The time has gone by at Yale when the personal supervision of a 
boarding-school can or ought to be maintained. Even if a system of 
espionage complete enough to detect the purposes and character of 
every student could be devised, it would be folly to adopt it. Such 
a course would at once array the sympathies of all the students against 
the Faculty, and give rise to a spirit of defiance which must lead to 
endless mischief. The sentiment of reverence for superiors and of 
honorable obedience would become almost extinct, and the miserable 
instruments of the system, whenever detected, become its wretched 
victims. We hope and presume therefore that no such system is in- 
tended, and if so, does it seem wise to multiply regulations which can- 
not be enforced without its aid? Allexperience shows it to be better 
to have mild laws rigidly enforced, than a severe code which cannot 
be fully executed. We do not deprecate any degree of severity or 
firmness which may be thought necessary to uphold the authority of 
College officers, or the scholarship and morals of the students. But 
is it not at once beyond the power and beneath the dignity of the 
Faculty to attempt to control the manners of five hundred students, 
in matters having no relation to their collegiate character? May 
these not wisely be left to the discipline of social life and the workings 
of municipal regulations ? 

As Yale steadily moves upward, year by year, toward the position 
she is to occupy as a great University, advancing her requirements 
for admission, and thus the age and nativity of her students, as well 
as their number, it does seem as if a corresponding advance might be 
made in her discipline. The University code, instead of being found- 
ed on the assumption that all under its jurisdiction are rebellious boys, 
required to prove their innocence by a probation before being matric- 
ulated, might gradually mount up to the honorable and honoring faith 
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that young men are not wholly bad and may generally be judiciously 
treated with respect and confidence. 

Whoever shall contribute to bring about this generous system at 
Yale, will earn for himself something of that affectionate veneration 
which we all associate with the name of “dear old Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby.” 


en 


TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 


Cennyson, His characteristics as a Poet. 
BY HORACE WEBSTER FOWLER, UTICA, N. Y. 


TrutH, beautified by fancy, intensfied by passion, resplendent with 
imagination, constitutes the highest poetry. All the beauty, all the 
intensity, all the splendor, find their true value in exalting and im- 
pressing the truth; and fancy, passion and imagination are infinitely 
degraded, when forced to lend delusive charms to the untrue. And 
while there are hearts to feel deeply, minds to think earnestly, error 
to be overthrown, truth to maintain; while men are oppressed and 
oppressors, poetry shall find its highest office, and be the most power- 
ful instrument in elevating and purifying the world. The poet is 
more than the representative man. He not only receives a character 
from his age, but he gives its character to it. The great poet is the 
leader of his age; its most universal instructor ; its wisest and most 
faithful teacher ; 


“ And bravely furnished all abroad to fling 
The winged shafts of truth.” 


We claim for Alfred Tennyson a place among great poets. Pos- 
sessed of a keenly metaphysical mind, he is a worthy example of that 
late school which devotes itself to the solution of the darkest ques- 
tions in human philosophy. It is here that he has exposed himself to 
the severest attacks. 

It is charged that the truth he would evolve is often obscure, and 
sometimes altogether hidden; but it may well be doubted whether the 
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fault is not more with the reader than with the poet; for many of 
those poems which at first appeared so dark, after study glow with 
light, and the words that seemed so empty, come laden with the rich- 
est thought. They who would receive the benefit of Tennyson’s hard 
study, must prove themselves worthy, by their careful attention. 
There is a deep suggestiveness in his poetry, which no mere surface 
reading can manage to sound. And there is especial value in such 
poetry, for it not only transmits the thought of another, but it is 
the fountain of thought. In the Lotes Eaters, the deep repose is 
not broken, the false philosophy is not answered, yet none the less 
bright appears the truth, that it is vile 


“To rust unburnished; not to shine in use 
As though to breathe were life !” 
And throughout his poems the gravest questions are started, and we 
are put in the way of truth, rarely led as thoughtless followers through 
all the shining path. 

While Tennyson’s thought is strong, and that of an earnest man, 
his feeling is never blindly violent, but strong with reason and gov- 
erned by it, it comes from the innermost soul, deep and intense. It 
is manly passion, not ungoverned emotion. We are conscious of the 
struggle of the passions, but we are also conscious that they are held 
subject to the reason and the will. We feel the tremendous force that 
is held in reserve. It is the giving away of one that would not yield, 
and is therefore to the violent ranting of others what the weeping of a 
man is to the crying of a child. This is manifest, even in the burn- 
ing passion of Locksley Hall; and in Arthur’s farewell to Guinevere, 
while all the emotions that stir the noble master of the Round Table, 
are represented with marvellous power, and while we feel that the 
king’s soul is agitated to its deepest depths, we yet recognize the 
workings of the strong will that checks all violent outbursts; and 
the manly power that enables him to say, while yet thinking of his 
love betrayed and ruined hopes, “Lo! I forgive thee as Eternal 
God forgives.” 

In representing the softer passions he has been equally successful. 
How sacred, how noble is his sorrow at Arthur Hallam’s death. In 
delineating the sweetest passion that moves us, how delicately pure, 
how elevating does he make love to be. He makes us believe that 
there is 


“No more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
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Not only to keep down the base in man 

But teach high thought and amiable words, 
And courtliness and the desire of fame 

And love of truth and all that makes the man.” 


Undoubtedly the prime essential to the poet is imagination. This 
is the most Godlike of our intellectual endowments. It is akin to 
that power by which we believe the Omniscient, without reasoning, 
knows all things—the intuitive perception of truth, which makes the 
poet always the philosopher. It is the unifying power, and therein is 
beyond fancy, which stops with comparing. To the fancy objects are 
alike ; in the imagination they are the same. Fancy is cold, while 
imagination is charged with feeling and passion. It is the animating 
soul of reason. With a word it reveals the truth, and flashes light 
through darkness. Tennyson, certainly beyond any other modern 
poet, posseses this faculty. Most beautifully does his imagination 
present to us pictures from nature, whether they be of a neglected 
garden plot, or of that “ Vale in Ida, lovelier than all the valleys of 
Tonian hills.” 

In every sphere, his imagination is fertile and fervent, from that 
sweetest line, itself a poem, 

“ The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes,” 
to that bold verse— 


ft 





Behind the valley topmost, Gargarus 
Stands up and takes the morning.” 

Tennyson’s versatility, too, is worthy ofremark. It is not the fick- 
leness of a mind that knows not where to rest. It is the strength of 
the oak that, taking deep, enduring root, shoots forth its branches in 
every direction. It is evidence of that same power that enabled 
Shakspeare to give us the fairy fancies of “The Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” and the dark horrors of Macbeth; which made Milton the 
author of L’Allegro, and of Paradise Lost. So, too, it is one man who 
has told of the “golden prime of good Haroun Alraschid,” with a 
magnificence of diction and a beauty of imagery that more than equals 
our most oriental dreams; and has told the story of Dora with the 
severest simplicity. In the “In Memoriam,” he has written the no- 
blest elegy that ever enshrined undying sorrow, or ever hallowed a 
dead friend’s memory; while in the “'Talking Oak” and “ Miller’s 
Daughter,” he has clothed pure love with the lightest fancy and the 
brightest thought. There is tender pathos in the “ May Queen,” and 
righteous, fierce indignation in “ Locksley Hall” and “Maud.” He 
has written ballads and songs with exqusite delicacy of expression 
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and beauty of versification; and he has shown the power of an epic 
poet in the “ Morte D’Arthur” and “ Idyls of the king.” Yet in all 
this variety he has never shown himself a bungler in his art; but 
rarely has he touched what he has not adorned. 

Another evidence of his power is found in the perfect adaptation 
of his diction and versification to the subject which he treats. There is 
the luxuriance of words which pervades the “ Recollections of the Ara- 
bian Nights ;” and the plain Anglo-Saxon, which so befits the narration 
of the legends of the Round Table, he uses with such masterly skill, 
in the Idyls of the king,” that it would be vain to seek his equal among 
poets who have written since the English language has assumed its mod- 
ern character. Ithas also developed the full capabilities of the metres 
he has employed. So skilfully has he used them, that his deepest thought 
and lightest fancies, the outpouring of his sorrow, his wrath and his love, 
often find perfect expression in the same metre. And this skill is the 
result of the care with which Tennyson always composes. He takes 
no other than the exact word which will everyway express his mean- 
ing, and then puts it in its proper place. Seaching through the lan- 
guage, he often revives a beautiful word, which had almost been lost ; 
and he forces our stiff English into compounds, which, if not always 
happy, often produce a most graceful effect. He does not claim the 
name of a fast writer, or of an impromptu poet, but his works are the 
product of careful, anxious elaboration. He spent twenty years in 
writing the “In Memoriam,” and the result is, that by word and me- 
tre he has conveyed to us the full burthen of his sorrow; and has 
raised a monument that shall make Arthur Hallam’s name immortal, 
and shall secure the author’s fame forever. 

We have now briefly noticed some of the characteristics which, 
possessed so largely by Mr. Tennyson, make him worthy to rank as a 
great poet; let us see how he has made these gifts valuable to his 
age, by developing truths and inculcating lessons worthy of the poet’s 
art. 

Beginning his career as a poet with a high notion of the dignity 
and power of his art, we believe Mr. Tennyson has labored conscien- 
tiously and well to fulfill his ideal. The turmoil and fierce conflict 
which attended the times of the French Revolution has given way to 
calmer thought and calmer reason, but there still remains among think- 
ing minds the earnestness, the honest seeking after truth aud progress, 
of which that great upbreaking was the precursor and preparation. 
There are everywhere attempts at reform, a desire to overthrow evil 
and inaugarate good, little respect for antiquity, and a hearty hatred 
of old iniquities,—a spirit sometimes bearing fruit in noble projects for 
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the welfare of mankind; sometimes springing up in visionary theories 
which, proceeding from honest hearts, yet threaten to destroy the 
dearest edifices of our civilization. But, with so much that is noble, 
there is much evil ; and one pervading, absorbing vice is ever opposing 
the progress of the world, commanding it to stand still. Every wor- 
thy project, every progressive reform is measured by a golden standard. 


“ Every door is barred with gold and opens but to golden keys.” 


The poet of this age, to fill well his part, needs no common judg- 
ment and wisdom. From the infinite diversity of theories and opin- 
ions, he must select the good and reject the evil. In the endless va- 
rieties of reforms and projects, he must uphold the right. and bear 
down the wrong; his voice must be upraised against the iniquities of 
the land, and be heard in behalf of its downcast and oppressed. l- 
fred Tennyson is another example, showing how large an ingredient 
common sense is in the character of a great poet. A poet of hope 
and of the future—one 


“That held it better men should perish one by one 
Than earth stand still at gaze like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon.” 


he has not yielded to the fanatic theories which lure so many poets 
on to ruin; nor has he indulged in idle dreams of impossible ideals 
and a golden future; but gladly rejoicing in the world’s progress, ear- 
nestly watching for a happier time, he is still intent upon the 
present and its possibilities, that through them he may reach forward 
to that happy “ golden year.” He preaches what we may accomplish, 
not what we may dream. By present action, by honest labor we do 
our part— 


“_And well I know 
That unto him that works and feels he works 
This same graud year is ever at the door.” 


But especially is he strong in the denunciation of the tyranny of wealth. 
All the sympathies of his heart are given to the oppressed poor; and 
the vials of his wrath are opened and poured out against the “ nar- 
rowing lust of gold.” 

Tennyson has made the world better by his pictures of female 
character. He seems endowed with Shakespeare’s versatility and 
Spenser’s grace in delineating them. Each description is perfect, and 
each character is distinct in its individuality, yet all-womanly. He 
has raised the ideal of woman; and through him she becomes like 
Godiva, “clothed on with chastity ;” like the Prince’s mother, “all 
dipt in Angel instincts, breathing Paradise.” 
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The Princess is a wonderful example of his power in representing 
female character, and wonderful, too, for the subtle analysis of wo- 
maly feeling. Few poets could have maintained the Princess in a 
true, womanly character, throughout her experience. But through 
“all the crust of iron moods,” we ever catch a glimpse of the woman. 
The exhibition of the Princess’ various moods, the gradual develop- 
ment of her affection for the Piince, deepening from pity into love, and 
the final liberation of her woman’s nature from the false position in 
which she sought to place it—all these illustrate his thorough study 
of female character, the results of which he has beautifully summed 
up in the Prince’s eloquent exposition of woman’s true part and place 
in the world. 

But it would be impossible to enumerate all the lessons Alfred Ten- 
nyson has sought to impress upon this age. It is not alone in com- 
bating the peculiar wrongs of the time that poetry is valuable, but in 
presenting noble ideals, whose contemplation elevates and refines; in 
exhibiting those universal, general principles of love, truth and char- 
ity, which are as undying as man; and which, received and acted 
upon, purify man of vice—it is in virtue of these that poetry is immor- 
tal, and that the poet influences all ages for good. And it is for these 
qualities, for the general elevating tendency of his poetry, that Ten- 
nyson deserves especial praise. His pages are blotted by no impure 
morality. He seeks to make virtue everywhere beautiful; vice al- 
ways abhorrent. But above all, this poet, whose imagination is so 
fervent, whose words are so deep in feeling, so laden with thought and 
truth, is a Christian poet. The world does not ask that every poem 
should be devotional, but it does demand that respect should be paid 
to the eternal truths of religion; and how soon it spurns those who 
strive to undermine Christianity, the dead fame of Shelley and By- 
ron’s dying popularity bear witness. Tennyson has the spirit of a 
devout Christian. His Christianity has purified his thought and feel- 
ing, making them free from dross, and beautiful. He shows his belief in 
the pathetic conclusion to the May Queen; and in the “ In Memoriam,” 
most beautifully does he look, through his sorrow, up to God, in hum- 
ble resignation to His will, with full faith in His justice and goodness, 
and praying, “in Thy wisdom make me wise.” Yes, this is the shining, 
crowning glory of Tennyson’s name; that while so many of the po- 
ets of his age and school have left at best a doubtful record of their 
faith, his testimony is clear and emphatic. Worthy of the laurel, he 
is fit to succeed him who, a few years since, laid down the poet’s 
wreath, to receive a Christian’s crown. 
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Aathaniel Hatothorne. 


“Rare and radiant” is the gift of genius. It creates new worlds, 
new peoples, new wants, new enjoyments. Itis the melting and flow- 
ing of thought, detaching us from the old moorings, and urging us into 
the beautiful sea of Infinite Life. It floods every cranny and crevice 
of life, and shows virtue, utility, divinity, where the common mind 
could not discover them. A man’s mind may be talented, that is 
weighted with rich and varied learning, but all his works are born of 
labor. He knows what each stroke cost, how much brains, how much 
physical effort; but the thoughts and works of genius are the outflow 
of the soul, as natural and easy as the flowing of rivers. To the 
genius every thing is vivid, impressible, and clearly defined. He can 
talk while others stammer. write while others blot, paint while others 
daub. Ina word, he has the divinest of all gifts—expression. This 
noble endowment we think Hawthorne possesses in no mean degree, 
and therefore the American Novelist, or rather Romancer, merits a 
position beside the American Poet and Historian,—beside Longfellow 
and Motley, and whatever other original minds our country can boast. 

There is a peculiar originality about Hawthorne’s works which mark 
him at once as a master among his fellows. His thoughts run parallel 
with human nature. It seems as if every breast was clear as crystal 
to his eyes, and that he merely read its life and set it down in his 
pages. It is thus that old thoughts,—honest, natural thoughts,—are 
constantly breaking the pretty hypocrisies of to-day, and are called 
original. To be natural is to be original. The best, the sincerest that 
is in you, will always be new and vivid. The simple, homely pathos 
of Burrs was original, because sincere, and it has made the rude 
Scottish dialect classic and beautiful forever. Shakspeare and Goethe 
were original, because they were what the Germans call “ manysided 
men.” ‘They were the sincere children of the ages through whose 
minds flowed the secrets, aspirations, despairs and joys of the race. 
Hawthorne has, in a degree, this same intimate knowledge of human 
life, so that he can bring from it, as from a treasury, “ things new and 
old.” The style in which they come forth is the expression of his 
well-formed mind. It is clear as crystal, and singularly free from 
word vanity. He gives the thought in simple marble and does not 
load and daub it with the distasteful paint of an author’s egotism. 
His transparent expressions compare, with the tangled, rainbow sen- 
tences of many modern writers, as the simple marble statues of an- 
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tiquity compare with Gibson’s painted Venuses. There is grace and 
polish, but no vulgar straining to say fine things. Whatever may 
have been the rough scaffolding to his thought, he has the good taste 
to remove, not only the rubbish, but the artist, before the frescoes 
meet the public eye. He knows well that the secret of art is to be 
artless. Who that has read the Scarlet Letter, will ever forget the 
livid portrayal of guilt; secret, yet_unconcealable guilt? Were the 
workings of sin ever more perfectly idealized into character? A heavy 
oppression of guilt lies like a leaden mountain on thesoul. The secret 
of blood forever haunts the conscience. An unconfessed war is waged 
with society. The same deep-colored, mysterious thread runs through 
the Marble Faun, the same heavy-spirited being wearing away life 
under some unexpressed care and deep-hidden remorse. The Scarlet 
Letter again, though physically unseen, flames on the heart of the 
walking mystery. This is delineated with masterly touches. The 
Beatrice Cenchi is painted on every page with her heart-breaking 
sadness and retreating eyes. 

We have many coarse and appalling pictures of remorse to which 
the dark brush of Girodet could scarcely add a deeper tinge. All 
that is tragic and infernal is used as horrid accessories to heighten 
the effect. Hawthorne, leaving the atmosphere of the theatre, paiats 
remorse to the very life, not in death’s heads and physical contortions, 
but in its terrible workings in the conscience and character. 

The pure and innocent are strangely dragged into the guilty circle, 
and suffer vicariously. The Passion of Christ, the Atonement which 
innocence makes for sin, is felt throughout humanity. We cannot 
enjoy or suffer alone. Invisible nerves connect us together. When 
one is touched, the thrill runs in stronger or fainter influences through 
the race. 

Underlying Hawthorne’s romancing there is always a great moral. 
The lesson is continually taught that moral truth is sure to triumph, 
because it has a friend in man’s own heart. There is a purifying ele- 
ment in every character, though it be sin itself, working out his sal- 
vation under Supreme direction. The acknowledgment of guilt is the 
voice of virtue. In the most hardened nature guiltiness is not es- 
teemed above innocence. Crime upon crime, blood upon blood, through 
a long degraded life, cannot wipe out the perception of virtue. Re- 
morse, silent or expressed, preserves humanity. As long as man 
suffers, he is man. 

From the outside Hawthorne’s works are miracles of art, of singu- 
lar grace and gothic beauty, but to appreciate them fully one must 
live in the author’s thoughts, must be at home in the inner circle of 
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his feelings. From this center his writings deepen and glow in their 
strange life. We see something of the process by whch he idealizes 
a passion. His characters are not such as we see on the street. 
They are rather incarnations of sentiment, passion, humanity, in the 
abstract. They are ideal’and spiritual, perhaps to some grotesque, 
but nevertheless artistically real and morally symbolic. 

Hawthorne is not only an artist in writing, he is an art-critic in 
painting and sculpture. His acquaintance with the pictorial literature 
of marble and colors has doubtless greatly aided him in putting his 
thoughts in words. Art is so intimately connected with the history 
of the thoughtful soul, that every writer should be, in feeling at least, 
an artist. Art aspires. It calls into being the poetry, enthusiasm, 
religion, and all the finer sentiments of our nature. It begets a glo- 
rious unrest of the soul, a going out, farther and farther, into the re- 
gion of eternal truth. We have in us the elements of a true life, but 
they need to be trained and purified. There is as vast a difference be- 
tween marble as the ribs and pillars of the hills and the Corinthian 
column and springing arch. This is the difference between rude being 
and cultured life What art does for the marble it spiritually does 
for us. Art enters the eye and arms it with power of observation. 
It sees nature in a new and sacred meaning. The Andes are greater 
because Church has painted their Heart. The miracles of English 
scenery possess new interest and beauty because Turner has put them 
on canvass. Art enters the heart and teaches it reverence for sacred 
things. Only less than the influence of the Bible itself has been the 
influence of those enshrined pictures, those painted Bibles—the Nativ- 
ity, the Last Supper, the Descent from the Cross, the Holy Family, 
and others which are among the world’s holiest treasures. From art, 
then, and kindred studies, thought and expression must flow. An 
author must be an artist, not necessarily in execution but in conception. 
Ruskin, Hawthorne, are examples. Both have acknowledged their 
indebtedness. Excepting the volumes of Ruskin, in no book has the 
spirit and poetry of the fine arts been so nobly embodied as in the 
Romance of Monte Beni. Rome has a new and livelier meaning since 
the Marble Faun was printed. There is a picture called the “ Land 
of the Lotus Eaters.” It is a magical bit of canvass, Tennyson’s 
thoughts in colors. When you gaze long upon it, the canvass and 
picture-frame fade away. You have eaten the magic fruit and stand 
off the verge of the rich poetic Lotus-land. It is a half-waking, half- 
dreaming reality. In this same poetic light we see the treasures of 
Italian art. Thus has Hawthorne painted the Ideal Rome of the ar- 
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tist. There is genius in the book and every book of genius will live, 
for it has its roots down deep in the divine. 


“The conscious water saw its God and blushed.” 


There, in a single line, you have the miracle of Cana of Gallilee. 
In the Marble Faun you have a symbol of the world. 

Hawthorne has now grown to a rich, intellectual manhood. He 
has the finest culture, a warm perception of the Beautiful, and deep 
acquaintance with human nature. The world is eagerly waiting for 
the next production of his slow but gifted pen. ° 





Memorabilia Palensia. 


ELECTIONS. 





Yale Missionary Society. 
At a meeting of this Society, held on Monday evening, June 8th, the following 
board of officers was elected for the ensuing year: 


E. M. WILLIAMS, 64, President. 
H. A. Stimson, 65, Vice President. 
J. W. TEAL, 64, Librarian. 
J. L. EWELL, 65, Secretary. 
L. LEwIs, 66, ?yeasurer. 





Beethoven Society. 
At a meeting of this Society, held Monday noon, June 22d, the following gentle- 
men were elected for the next year: 





F. E. Goopricu, 64, President 

J. WILLIAMS, 64, Vice President. 

C. G. Rockwoop, 64, Treasurer. 

A. A. Barrows, 65, Secretary. 

F. V. GARRETSON, 66, Librarian. 

8. SPEAR, 66, ist Pianist. 

H. D. PAINE, 64, 2d Pianist. 
Clyuna. 

Wednesday, P. M., June 17th, the following officers were elected: 
L. STEVENS, 64, Captain 
J. L. PARKE, 64, ist Lieut. 
W. R. Bacon, 65, 2d Lieut. 
H. D. CLEVELAND, 66, 3d Lieut. 
A. H. Buok, 64, Purser. 


VOL. XXVIII. 40 
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Varuna. 

Saturday noon, June 20, the following officers were chosen: 
8. C. Pierson, 64, Captain. 
F. E. Goopricu, 64, 1st Lieut. 
B. C. Rige@s, 65, 2d Lieut. 
E. Corriy, 66, 3d Lneut. 
L. F. Waitt, 64, Purser. 

Nixie. 

Friday noon, June 26, the following officers were elected: 
O. PaGE, 64, Captain. 
T. B. Hewirt, 64, lst Lieut. 
W. Stone, 65, 2d Lieut. 
F. Brown, 66, 3d Lieut. 
L. C. WaDR, 66, Purser. 





Appointments for Commencement.--- { 863. 
Leander T. Chamberlain, Valedictory, West Brookfield, Mass. 
David B. Perry, Philosophical Oration, Worcester, Mass. 
George E. Lounsbury, Philosophical Oration, Ridgefield. 
Willabe Haskell, Salutatory, Buckport, Me. 


FIRST ORATIONS. 


Henry F. Dimock, South Coventry. 
Orlando F. Bump, Baltimore, Md. 
George S. Hamlin, Sharon. 
William G. Sumner, Hartford. 
Egbert B. Bingham, Scotland. 
Jacob Berry, Clarence, N. Y. 


ORATIONS. 


Erastus New, Philmont, N. Y. 

j Horace W. Fowler, Utica, N. Y. 
Samuel Hollingsworth, Zanesville, O. 
Joseph F. Gaylord, Norfolk. 

Cyrus W. Francis, Newington. 

; Horace Bumstead, Boston, Mass. 
Thomas H. Fuller, Scotland. 

Edwin H. Cooper, Henderson, Il. 
Edward B. Glasgow, Warminster, Pa. 
Robert G. 8. McNeille, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William C. Reed, Hampden, Me. 
Thomas A. Emerson, South Reading, Mass. 

{ Wilbur Ives, New Haven. 


DISSERTATIONS. 


Henry S. Pratt, Meriden. 
Josiah Jewett, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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( George W. Banks, Greenfield Hill. 

{ George H. Bundy, Boston, Mass. 

| Benjamin Eglin, Athens, Pa. 

| Thornton M. Hinkle, Cincinnati, O. 
Joseph Naphtaly, San Francisco, Cal. 
Howard Kingsbury, New York City. 
George W. Biddle, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles C. Blatchley, New Haven. 
Charles M. Gilman, Godfrey, Ill. 








FIRST DISPUTES. 
Joseph F. Kernochan, New York City. 
John H. Butler, Groton, Mass. 

William B. Dunning, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Dwight Marcéy, Union. 
Frederick J. Barnard, Worcester, Mass. 
( Henry H. Ingersoll, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Lewis A. Stimson, Paterson, N. J. 
{ Charles S. Sheldon, Brockport, N. Y. 
Samuel A. York, North Stonington. 


SECOND DISPUTES. 
Morton W. Easton, Hartford. 
John H. Peck, Norwich. 
| John B. Doolittle, Terryville. 
Samuel Huntington, Hartford. 
( John H. Leek, Althea Grove, Pa. 
(Joel T. Wildman, Guilford. 
Albert 8. Garland, Gloucester, Mass. 
{ Thomas Young, Franklinville, (L. I.) N. Y. 
Samuel Throckmorton, San Francisco, Cal. 


THIRD DISPUTES. 
Alexander H. Wright, Boston, Mass. 
Joseph P. Cook, Honolulu, Hawaiian Isles. 
Henry E. Cooley, Newton, Mass. 
George L. Curran, Utica, N. Y. 

Edward L. Keyes, New York City. 

F Henry W. Scott, Southbury. 

| Frederick F. Thomas, Waverly, N. Y. 
George W. Allen, Worcester, Mass. 
Henry B. Waterman, Belvidere, Ill. 
Julius Twiss, Meriden. 

FIRST COLLOQUY. 
Cornelius W. Bull, New Haven. 
Julius Emmons, West Chester. 
Artemas W. Gates, New Haven. 
Henry C. DeForest, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Edwin Macomber, Oakham, Mass. 
Daniel M. Brumagim, New Haven. 
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John H. Bishop, Smithsbury, Md. 
George B. Curtiss, Southington. 
Cortland Whitehead, Newark, N. J. 


SECOND COLLOQUY. 
Jonathan Edwards, Troy, N. Y. 
Harvey H. Bloom, Norwich, N. Y. 
George W. Osborn, New Haven. 

{ John S. Fiske, Watertown, N. Y. 
( William ©. Whitney, Cambridge, Mass 


Prizes. 
At the close of Chapel Exercises, Presentation Day, June 24th, the following 
prizes were announced by the President: 


For Excellence of Eng. Composition, Class of ’65.— 


1sT DIVISION. 2D DIVISION. 3D DIVISION. 
Ist Prize, T. F. Caskey, J. L. Ewell, H. A. Stimson, 
i W. Stocking. 
2d Prize, J. A. Bent, M. R. Gaines, 8. S. Martyn, 
i P. Merrill, 
3d Prize, T. Bulkley, C. 8. Kitchell, C. E. Smith. 
Pi Dalzell, 


Prize for Poem. 
C. H. Smith. 
Woolsey Scholarship, (Class of 66.) 
F. N. Judson. 
Hurlbut Scholarship, (Class of ’66.) 
H. Cole. 
Prize extraordinary for Excellence in Latin Prose Composition. 
C. M. Southgate, Class of ’66. 
Mathematical Prizes. (66.) 
lst Prize—R. 8. Peck. 
M. Bowen, 
2d Prize, +R. E. Smyth, 
E. Kingman. 





Spoon Promenade Concert. 

The regular Promenade Concert, under the auspices of the Wooden Spoon Com- 
mittee of ’64, occurred Monday evening, June 22d. It was a perfect success—a 
compound of four needful elements; select programme, select attendance, select 
ventilation, and select length of exercises. The first, a little further on, speaks its 
own merit. Of course the 22d N. Y. Reg. Band, under the direction of Helms- 
miller, rendered the pieces with rare and exquisite effect. Again, every student 
and townsman will swear to the existence of the second of these essentials, as far 
as himself and lady were concerned, and therefore taking their united testimony, 
the proof is irrefutably established. The third and fourth find their support in the 
facts, that no one is reported to have caught cold by coming from an oppressive 
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into a more open atmosphere, and that the ladies and gentlemen left the hall at the 
close of the exercises, with undisguised reluctance. We cannot regard a large 
number, in the case of a promenade concert, as contributing to its success, in the 
view of those who attend, although it undoubtedly is in the estimation of those 
under whose management it takes place. Crowded setts are no felicity to the dan- 
cers themselves, yet undoubtedly they bring pecuniary advantage. At this con- 
cert, however, both parties, mamagers and participants, were very admirably suited. 
Every one drew from this initiatory pleasure, a delightful inference respecting the 
other exercises of the week, which were yet to occur, and they were not disap- 
pointed, as we shall see. 


Programme. 

PART I. 
1. Ovemruns, “Mave” .............56.. si eee ake an cilia Verdi. 
2. SELECTIONS FROM THE NEw Opera, “Tone,”_.............-....--- Petrella. 
3. RoMANZA, from “ L’Eclair,” for Corno and Flute,................_-- Halevy. 
4. GREEN SEAL, (Galop Charactaristique,)............---. --..-.----- Lumbye. 
5. TRIO AND FINALE, from “Lucretia Borgia,” .....................- Donizetti. 

PART II. 

Sy RET SIE III. 3.3. nda hacen seamounts eed teeta ---.-Helmsmiiller. 
eg, NI oo, cee econ nis oh deeoniaien i dhinanan aaa eimigbae anal oraiee Bergman. 
i Se NS ai ccd cnccdencemsnededecsanauneesnoeiore Massak. 
. SIE, I ieee rd denen ss ccunecdsuseusenacmenana Strauss, Jr. 

PART III. 

p> RI lal aie Tlie all Helmsmiller. 
i, EEE SN on nrc cnankscbebasncnsaeasen 6 
By eh ORE.” cducsnnscenemaiecancehaeuueus 3 

Quaprittz, “Monstre,”.........c.cccc-cee Puvivenaminenmnnaie Strauss, Jr. 
PART IV. 
| gg en ee ee ne orem Herzog. 
i, SN, SINE iichinnia td bh accmanegannseknamannmemenedde Helmsmiller. 
DS Sancti ctnincadiessesencuancacnwenae - 
i Se ee UN oc cccdcecedenenmhanesusdunecunanion Arditti. 
i Se, FD, ocanccacecsdcassandaswacnesecs alanine henna Béla. 


Wooden Spoon. 

Twenty-five hundred, if not more, crowded Music Hall on the evening of Tues- 
day, June 23d, to witness this ceremony of the Nine in behalf of the One Hundred. 
Now, for the first time, were seats reserved for each member of the Junior Class. 
Previously, the cochleaureati, in the exercise of a lofty and awe-inspiring preroga- 
tive, had reserved them for themselves alone. But now, over five hundred seats 
were reserved for friends of the Junior and other classes. It is reported that a 
few of these, held the respected forms of our late fellow-students. Our friend, 
however, probably mistakes, since we feel quite sure that ’63 was there to nearly a 
man. Most of them, too, were quail-ing, undoubtedly because a good position 
favors such demonstrations. With a philanthropy which has always marked cele- 
brated men, in their youth, one of your Editors resigned No. 1 W, and went up 
to bacheloric No 2, B, from which point of view, the exercises, if we may trust 
him, were close at hand, while distance lent enchantment to Helmsmiiller’s strains. 
The opening load was the product of an imagination both deep and singular. The 
“rosy” splendor of the scene only heightened the pleasure with which we recog- 
nized in the disclosure, the form of a respected classmate. What a grand thing 
would it be, if all things rose in roses? The Latin Salutatory of our bob-bing 
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friend was delivered, as might have been expected, with a most finished and grace- 
ful elocutionary power, and was very decidedly the success of the evening among 
single parts. The first colloquy, entitled “A new Per-version of the Alcestis of 
Euripides,” was personal and piquant. Well-conceived, it was rendered with a 
slightly disproportionate degree of action. Alcestis was a little too nervous. Ad- 
metus hardly enough. Mein Heer Kules was at home in his German character. 
“No. 13” very accurately represented the dress and demeanor of our effective po- 
lice. This colloquy was characterized by an excellence, which rarely marks such 
productions. It was of just such a length as to leave the audience in that state of 
dissatisfaction at not receiving more, which is always a most desirable end. ‘The 
American Indian” spoke for himself, amply sustaining, however, that peculiar 
mark of the Savage, taciturnity. The second colloquy, “‘ Freshman Prize Debate,” 
did not tire the audience, and pleased the students by its naturalness. To describe 
the Philosophical Oration, in its own simple style, it will suffice to say, that it was 
a grandiloquent electrophorous asseveration. It was finely declaimed. The last 
colloquy, “The Initiation,” was perfectly startling, in its novelty, to all but the 
students, and was not, we think, as several remarked, unfitted for public repre- 
sentation. The Presentation speech was quite relative in matter, and in some pas- 
sages very touching. The Reception speech was brief and moving, as it could not 
but be. Both were very matter-of-fact. No one called for the historic develop- 
ment of the ceremony, and there was no invasion of the Metaphysical into the 
realm of the Social. True feeling will not parade itself in words. It did not upon 
this occasion. The songs were the productions of no meagre or stunted poetic 
genius, and but for the absence from town of several principal singers, during the 
period of rehearsal, would have been well sung. The Class of ’64, notwithstand- 
ing, confesses to an undisciplined musical talent. The Exhibition, as a whole, was 
superior to any which has transpired during our past three years “in this little 
town,” and very probably may bear away the palm from all its predecessors. 


Presentation Day. 

At half past ten, Wednesday, June 23d, the Senior Class were marshalled into 
Chapel by Senior Tutor Hutchison, to listen toa poem from their poet, Mr. George 
8. C. Southworth, and an oration from their orator, Mr. Wm. C. Whitney. The 
church was well filled with an appreciative audience; among them the venerable 
form of one who, to a large extent, has given Yale her glory. As with uplifted 
eye he gazed in admiration upon the speakers, we traced more than a mere profes- 
sorial pride and affection, and could not but wish that the scene should have a mar- 
ble life. The poem was arare result. Eloquent and impassioned, its distinctive 
heads would have seemed too abruptly connected, had not the poet, by a meausured 
pause, signified the transition. 

The oration was marked by close, logical thought, and was a very clear and 
thorough exposition of the normal relation and subsequent encroachment of the 
three separate elements of Republican government. Two untoward circumstances 
considerably marred its effect—lack of rhetorical ornament and indifferent delivery. 
Perhaps they, relatively, are of minor importance. With most audiences, how- 
ever, they are of major interest. 

After the oration and poem, the parting ode of the Class was sung. It 
was composed by Mr. J. 8. Fisk. 
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In the afternoon, the Class of 63 gathered under the old elms for the last 
time. Provision, more ample than usual, had been made for the seating of 
friends, and we did not see a single lady in lack of a fine view. The Band 
of the 22d New York Regiment opened the exercises with impressive mu- 
sic. The pipes of peace and future remembrance were scattered, and amid 
fumes of smoke, roars of laughter, and clapping of hands, the Class histories were 
read by the historians of the four divisions, Messrs. Barnard, Cooper, Johnston, 
and Southworth. They were very interesting, and in some cases quite witty. 
Many of the Class had left College for the war, and of the many who yet remained, 
there were not a few whose jolly student-life afforded ample material for joke and 
fun. Next came the parting, which was most affecting and public. The ivy was 
then planted beside the Library wall, after which the Class proceeded to bid fare- 
well to the various Colleges. 

And now they had only to withdraw from the procession in small groups, 
breathing silently their hopes and purposes for the future, and the Class of ’63 
were done with their College life. 





Speaking for the DeForest. 

On Friday P. M., June 26th, at 24 o’clock, the six gentlemen, of the Class of ’63, 
who had received Townsend premiums for excellence in English Composition, 
spoke for the DeForest Gold Medal. The programme of exercises was as follows: 

I. Tennyson. His characteristics as a poet. 

HoracE WEBSTER Fow ter, Utica, N. Y. 


II. Loyalty to the State and allegiance to an individual compared. 
LEANDER TROWBRIDGE CHAMBERLAIN, West Brookfield, Mass. 


Ill. Tennyson. His characteristics as a poet. 
SAMUEL WiLLouGuBy DuFrFieiD, Adrian, Mich. 


IV. Loyalty to the State and allegiance to an individual compared. 
GEORGE WALTER ALLEN, Worcester, Mass. 


V. Loyalty to the State and allegiance to an individual cempared. 
WituiamM GRAHAM SuMNER, Hartford, Conn. 


VI. Loyalty to the State and allegiance to an individual compared. 
GEORGE Scovit, Hamu, Sharon, Conn. 
After consultation, the Faculty awarded the Medal to Mr. Leanper T. CHAm- 
BERLAIN. It is fitting that in the pages of that Magazine to which he was a valu- 
ed contributor, notice should also be taken of the fact, that the reward of highest 
scholarship in his class, was also won by him. The essays were of an uncommonly 
high order. 





Clyuna Presentation. 

Ata meeting of the Glyuna, held June 17th, a magnificent present was made 
Mr. H. Wallis, the late efficient Capt. of the Club, consisting of a pair of field- 
glasses, elegantly mounted, valued at $60. Mr. Wallis had always protected most 
faithfully the interests of the Club, and was rewarded not only by this proof of 
their grateful regard, but by the fact that Glyuna now holds the champion flags, for 
her supreme excellence in barge and shell races. 





Admiral Foote’s Burial. 
Yale helped bury a hero, on the afternoon of Tuesday, June 30th, and here re- 
cords that high privilege. It was the most magnificent pageant New Haven has 
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ever witnessed. So said the oldest citizens. The remains of the late Admiral 
Foote, at half past 10 A. M., amidst the firing of cannon, were laid in state at the 
State House. There was scarcely a student who did not go over, and from the 
peaceful countenance of the Christian soldier, gain sweet though mournful assu- 
rance of approaching victory. “Surely, a war bereaving the country of such men, 
must end in the triumph of the Right,” said all. It seemed as if he were an inti- 
mate relative of every family in the city. They all came and bid his loved form a 
tearful farewell, until, in the Renewal at the Last Day, it shall arise in glory incor- 
ruptible. At half past 2 P. M. the Funeral Services commenced at Dr. Bacon’s 
church, of which the Admiral had been a member. It was filled to its closest ca- 
pacity. The body of the house was reserved for the various dignitaries, who were 
te comprise the procession. All the South aisle was reserved for the Faculty and 
Students of Yale. The exercises were conducted by Drs. Bacon, Dutton, Cleave- 
land and Harwood. At the close, the Burial Tune of New England’s dead, was 
sung. Its deep, pathetic inspiration, as it mournfully surged forth from the inmost 
recesses of sad hearts, there gathered together, and as in slow and measured tone, 
it left the church, to carry comfort to the mourners without, has stamped itself, 
ineffaceably, on every one who was present. After the exercises, the procession 
formed, amidst firing of cannon and tolling of bells. It was at least a mile long, 
and marched through the principal streets of the city, to the Old Cemetery, where, 
with the usual salute, his remains were committed to their kindred dust. 


———~2-9¢9———_—_ 


Gvitor’s Table. 


A crowded Memorabilia has forced us to a brief chat with you. We have no 
celebration of Pow-wow to record for this year, although the city papers have 
been snarling over it. We have however but a word to say with reference to the 
custom: that although we do not approve of, or recommend certain of its past 
characteristics, yet, as an institution, we will not, as far as in us lies, give it up. 
The common sense of this custom is irrefutable, its proper observance sacred upon 
the Freshmen, and we need only add that our most hearty and sincere approval 
and support attend the masterly argument for its continuance which the pages 
this issue present. Comprehensive and mature thought has there nobly devoted 
its strength in defense of the usage. We trust that the article will provoke the at- 
tention of the college world, and that we shall soon have the pleasure of inserting 
some propositions of reform. 

We have only a word more, and our monthly labor is ended, and that—pardon 
us—is with respect to ourselves. We allude to it in this place, because as yet we 
see no especial reason for taking more distinctive notice of it. It is but due to 
every board of Editors, that the College world should have an accurate knowledge 
of the limits within which rests their responsibility. The present board would have 
it understood, then, that each Editor is responsible alone for the article which ap- 
pears over his own initials, and for the Memorabilia and Editor’s Table of that 
number of whose publication he may have the management. For the remaining 
matter of each Magazine, the whole board become accountable thus far; the arti- 
cles shall be, in their collective opinion, at least worthy of insertion. 

ExcuaANGEs.—Our usual Exchanges are received. 


ErratuM.—The time of the Glyuna shell, in the late race, noticed in our last 
issue, was incorrectly stated,—it should have been 19 m. 4s. instead of 19 m. 44s. 
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